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The Secretary Says: 


The fortieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the United States Department of Labor is a mile- 
stone in the economic and social development of 
the Nation. 

It not only is a time for rejoicing, it is a time to 
pause and consider whether or not the Department 
has carried out the mandate from Congress, when 
the Department was created in 1913, that it should 
“foster, promote and develop the welfare of the 
wage earners of the United States.”’ 

I know that it has done this. I knew it when, 
on the outside, as a member of an organization 
which frequently used its services, I saw the men 
in the field, and in the national office, and the 
help they gave to the working men and women in 
the struggle to create in this great country the 
highest standard of living in the history of the 
world. 

In the few weeks that I have had an opportunity 
to know the men and women in the national office 
who evolve the, plans from the information sent in 
from the field, the reason for the accomplishments 
of the Department have become increasingly clear. 

The work of the Department must go forward. 
President Eisenhower has said that it will. In his 
Message to Congress on the State of the Union he 
declared: 

“Especially must we remember that the insti- 
tutions of trade unionism and collective bargain- 
ing are monuments to the freedom that must pre- 
vail in our industrial life. They have a century of 
honorable achievement behind them. Our faith in 
them is proven, firm and final.” 

The Department of Labor can take a substantial 
part of the credit for that achievement. 


Metter P Arter 
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Secretary's Advisory Committee Holds First Meetings 





15-Member Tripartite Group Convenes in Washington 


The 15-member tripartite Advisory Committee 
of the United States Department of Labor, estab- 
lished by Secretary Martin P. Durkin as author- 
ized by President Eisenhower, held its organizing 
meeting on February 23 and subsequent sessions 
on March 5 and 6. 

The Committee, composed of outstanding 
figures in industry, labor, and the general public, 
set out to discuss proposed amendments to the 
Taft-Hartley Labor Management Relations Act 
of 1947. On March 6, however, an objection by 
employer members of the Committee to voting 
upon a specific item of the Taft-Hartley discussion 
agenda led to a recess of the sessions. The Com- 
mittee’s future meetings are subject to call of 
Secretary Durkin, who chaired the opening ses- 
sions. 

Hearings on proposed Taft-Hartley Act amend- 
ments began in both Houses of Congress during 
February. After the Advisory Committee re- 
cessed, Secretary Durkin said he did not expect 
Administration proposals on this subject to be 
made until after the congressional hearings. 


President's Message 


Plans for the appointment of the Advisory 
Committee were announced by President Eisen- 
hower in his State of the Union message to Con- 
gress on February 2. In the message he said: 

“The Administration intends to strengthen and 
to improve the services which the Department of 
Labor can render to the worker and to the whole 
national community. This Department was cre- 
ated—just 40 years ago—to serve the entire 
nation. It must aid, for example, employers and 
employees alike in improving training programs 
that will develop skilled and competent workers. 
It must enjoy the confidence and respect of labor 
and industzy in order to play a significant role in 





the planning of America’s economic future. To 
that end, I am authorizing the Department of 
Labor to establish promptly a tripartite Advisory 
Committee consisting of representatives of em- 
ployers, labor, and the public.” 

Members of the Committee were named by 
Secretary Durkin 17 days later, on February 19. 
They are: 

PUBLIC: Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, Lamont 
University Professor, Harvard University; Cyrus 
S. Ching, industrial relations counsellor, Washing- 
ton; Dr. Jean T. McKelvey, Professor, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y.; Dr. Maurice T. 
Van Hecke, Professor of Law, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; and Dr. Paul A. 
Dodd, Dean of College of Letters and Science, 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


Members From Industry 
INDUSTRY: Harry M. Moses, President, Bi- 
tuminous Coal Operators’ Association, Washing- 
ton; David Zellerbach, President, Crown-Zeller- 
bach Corp., San Francisco; J. J. O’Donnell, Presi- 
dent, National Constructors’ Association, New 
York, N. Y.; Ben Moreell, Chairman of the Board, 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa.; and 
Frank Rising, General Manager, Automotive 
Parts Manufacturers’ Association, Detroit. 
LABOR: George Meany, President, American 
Federation of Labor, Washington; George Harri- 
son, President, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (AFL), Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Walter Reuther, President, Congress of Industria! 
Organizations, Washington; David J. McDonald, 
President, United Steel Workers of America, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; and John L. Lewis, President, United 
Mine Workers of America (Ind.). 


Zellerbach, Secretary Durkin, Walter Reuther, George Harrison. 





At Advisory Committee Meeting in Office of Secretary: Left to right, seated: Dr. Jean T. McKelvey, David J. McDonald, David 
Standing, left to right: Dr. Sumner H. Slichter, John J. O'Donnell, 


Harry M. Moses, George Meany, Cyrus S. Ching, Ben Moreell, Dr. Paul A. Dodd, Frank Rising, Dr. Maurice T. Van Hecke, 


John L. Lewis. 


Secretary Durkin also said that functions of the 
Advisory Committee would not be confined to pro- 
posed amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, but 
would include all programs of the Department of 
Labor where such counsel was regarded as necessary. 


Government's Role 
President 
Eisenhower's State of the Union message in which 


He referred to another portion of 


the Chief Executive declared: 

“Government can doa great deal to aid the settle- 
ment of labor disputes without allowing itself to 
be employed as an ally of either side. Its proper 
role in industrial strife is to encourage the processes 
of mediation and conciliation. These processes can 


be successfully directed only by a government free 





from the taint of any suspicion that it is partial or 
punitive. 

“Especially must we remember that the insti- 
tutions of trade unionism and collective bargaining 
are monuments to the freedom that must prevail 
in our industrial life. They have a century of hon- 
orable achievement behind them. Our faith in them 
is proven, firm, and final.”’ 

After the initial meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee in his office Secretary Durkin told newsmen, 
on one of his informal visits to the press room, that 
he expected the group to be able to reach agree- 
ment on some of the controversial phases of the 
law. Some members of the committee predicted to 
newsmen that there would be wide disagreement 
on some phases of the act. 
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Farm Boy 


Labor Leader 


State Official 


Llovd A. Mashburn, confirmed by the United 
States Senate as Under Secretary of Labor on 
February 23, worked in the construction industry 
as a lather, union official, contractor, and official 
of the Los Angeles Building Trades Council (AFL) 
for more than 30 years. 

From November 1951, to his appointment as 
chief aide to Secretary of Labor Martin P. Durkin, 
Mashburn was Labor Commissioner for the State 
of California. 

Lefore, during, and since World War IIT Mash- 
burn served on numerous Los Angeles civic and 
community boards and committees. A few of 
these were: American Red Cross, Community 
Chest, Selective Service, War Manpower Com- 
mission, and the Blue Cross. He also served as a 
member of the Governor’s State Compensation 
Insurance Commission and Safety Committee for 
the Construction Industry; he was a member and 
vice-chairman of the Los Angeles City Housing 
Authority; and on the Personnel Board, Los 
Angeles Board of Education and the Selective 
Service Appeals Board. 

In his California State post, Mashburn’s duties 
were varied. His primary responsibilities were to 
promote the interests of the wage earner and to 
assist in establishing and maintaining harmonious 
industrial relations; the enforcement of collective 
bargaining agreements in respect to the payment 
of wages; the enforcement of wage payment laws not 
under collective bargaining agreements; the enforce- 
ment of laws relating to private employment agen- 
cies and child-laborlaws. The latter included prose- 
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Meet Lloyd Mashburn . . . 





cution when violations of child labor laws were found 

Mashburn’s division was also responsible for 
enforcement of labor laws including those (a) re- 
stricting hours of employment in specified occupa- 
tions, (b) relating to misrepresentation of condi- 
tions of employment and (c) covering the day of 
rest and tipping. 

Born on a farm near Greeley, Colo., on October 
10, 1897, Mashburn worked on the farm until he 
was 20. He started to high school but the death of 
his father required him to drop out to help sup- 
port the family. 

In the fall of 1917 he moved to Pocatello, Idaho, 
and worked for the Union Pacific railroad. In 1918 
he started to work as a lather in Twin Falls, Idaho, 
quitting to enlist in the Marme Corps in the 
summer of 1918. 

After World War I ended he returned to Twin 
Falls, but moved to Los Angeles the following 
vear. He joined the Lathers’ Union in 1926, and 
attended night school, studying blue-print read- 
ing, English, mathematics, and estimating. In that 
same vear he resigned from the union and was a 
lathing contractor until 1930. 

In March 1933, Mashburn was reinstated in the 
Lathers’ Union and a few months later was 
elected business agent of Lathers’ Local No. 42. 
In 1937 he was “borrowed” by the Los Angeles 
Building Trades Council to become its vice 
president. In 1943 he was elected executive secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Council, the post he held 
when appointed by Governor Warren to the State 
Labor Department. 









Accession Rates for Women 
Rise From 44 to 52 per 1,000 


Accession rates for women, that is, the number 
of women hired per 1,000 women working, have 
increased greatly over the past year. The rate of 
hiring changed from 44 women per 1,000 employ- 
ees in July 1951 to 52 women per 1,000 employees 
in July 1952, or an increase of 18 percent. 





Unlike the accession rates, the separation rates 
for women have remained fairly stable over the 
past vear in the selected manufacturing groups 
for which these rates are available. Although there 
was little change in the rate at which women were 
quitting their jobs in July 1952 (28 per 1,000 
employees), by comparison with the previous year 
(26 per 1,000 employees), the 1952 rates were 
considerably higher than the 1950 rate of 20 per 
1,000 employees, before the effects of the Korean 
crisis had become marked. The male quit rate in 
July 1952 for the same manufacturing groups was 
20 per 1,000 employees. 


NLRB Holds 5-Year Contracts 
May Constitute Bar to Elections 


The National Labor Relations Board has held 
unanimously that bargaining 
contracts in the automobile and farm equipment 


5-vear collective 
manufacturing industries may constitute a bar to 
representation elections for their full 5-vear terms. 

This is the first time that the Board has held 
that a contract may bar an election for a period of 
longer than 3 years. 

The Board said: 

“We believe the time has arrived when stability 
of labor relations can better be served, without 
unreasonably restricting employees in their right 
to change representatives, by holding as a bar col- 


lective bargaining agreements even for 5 vears 








a substantial part of 


duration when, as here 
the industry concerned is covered by contracts 
with a similar term.” 

The Board’s action upheld the contention of 2 
emplovers in the auto industry and 3 unions that 
the contracts should operate as bars to elections 
for their full term. 

The employers urging the contracts as bars were 
General Motors Corp., and the auto parts manu- 
facturing division of Bendix Aviation Corp., Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co., the emplover in- 
volved in the farm-equipment industry case, was 
willing to waive its contract as a bar if it could 
maintain the provisions for the full term. 

The unions urging their 5-vear contracts as bars 
were United Auto Workers (CIO), Local 125 of 
the Firemen and Oilers Union (AFL), and the 
Bendix Industrial Police Association (unaffiliated). 

The Board noted that 537,500 employees in 
the automobile manufacturing industry are coy- 
ered by contracts of 5 years, or slightly more or 
less. The General Motors contract United 
Auto Workers Union (CIO) was the pioneer long- 
term agreement in the auto industry. Nine major 


with 


auto makers now have contracts of similar dura- 
tion. 

In the farm equipment 
noted that Allis Chalmers had 5-vear contracts at 
9 of its 11 plants, with 5 international 


industry, the Board 


unions 
including the union which was seeking an election 
in spite of its rival’s contract. The Board noted 
further a Government survey of contracts which 
cover 5,000 or more employees showed that 3 of 
the 4 major producers of agricultural machinery 
had 5-vear contracts, covering 38,000 emplovees. 


Manoli Assistant General Counsel 

General Counsel George J. Bott has appointed 
Dominick L. Manoli to the position of Assistant 
General Counsel in charge of Supreme Court liti- 
gation for the National Labor Relations Board. 

Manoli succeeds Mozart G. Ratner who resigned 
to enter private practice. 

Manoli has been a supervising attorney in the 
Enforcement Section handling briefs, pleadings, 
and arguments of NLRB cases in the 11 United 
States Courts of Appeal. He joined the NLRB 
staff in Washington in 1941 as an enforcement 
attorney. 
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Defense-Related Industries Hiring More Women Workers 


About 250,000 or more than a third of the 700,000 
workers added to the manufacturing work force 
between September 1950 and September 1952 were 
women, according to the Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Most of the quarter million women added to 
factory payrolls during the past 2 years were em- 
ployed in plants producing military goods—partic- 
ularly ordnance, aircraft, and electronic equip- 
ment. The number of women in ordnance plants 
in September 1952 was 5 times greater than in 
September 1950. In aircraft factories there was a 
threefold increase in the number of women workers. 
Their proportion rose from 17 to 27 percent in 
ordnance, and from 12 to 18 percent in aircraft. 

Other defense-related industries, such as instru- 
ments and chemicals, accounted for most of the 
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remaining increase in the employment of women in 
manufacturing. In contrast, the number of women 
workers in most consumer-goods industries showed 
little change. In two industry groups—textiles and 
apparel—there were actually small declines in 
employment. Despite the large increase in military 
expenditures during this 2-year period, there was 
virtually no net employment expansion in con- 
sumer-goods industries. 

In 1951 nearly all consumer-goods industries 
reduced their work force as demands fell and in- 
ventories rose. However, women were not laid off 
any more rapidly than men, so that the proportion 
of women in these industries remained about the 
same. Similarly, with the recovery in these indus- 
tries in 1952, the proportion of women employees 
remained generally unchanged. In the leather- 
products industry, most of the employment in- 
crease consisted of women workers, so chat by 
September 1952 their proportion of the total rose 
to 50 percent, 2 percent above a year earlier. 

More than half the 4.4 million women in factory 
jobs in September 1952 were concentrated in four 
industries: apparel, textiles, food, and electrical 
machinery. Half or more of the work force were 
women in the apparel, tobacco, and leather-goods 
industry groups. They constituted more than a 
third of all workers in the textile, electrical 
machinery, instruments, and jewelry, toys, and 
miscellaneous industries. 


NAM Holds Institute 
On Industrial Relations 


The 24th Institute on Industrial Relations of 
the National Association of Manufacturers is being 
held this vear from March 16 to 20 at the Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Holly wood, Fla. 

Six work clinics, running 3 hours each, cover 
such topics as wage incentives, supervisory and 
executive management, personnel organization, 
trends in collective bargaining, and others. 

The program is designed for company officers 
and executives who are responsible for policy de- 
cisions on employee relations and labor-manage- 
ment problems. 








Aptitude Testing 
Of Apprentice Candidates 
Used in Over 20 States 


Pre-employment tests cover many 
major skilled trades 


Aptitude tests are being employed in a growing 
number of communities to select candidates for 
apprentice-training programs in the skilled trades, 
according to the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Employment Security. 

The Bureau reports that applicants for appren- 
tice-training in major skilled occupations are now 
being given pre-employment tests in more than 20 
States. The tests, which indicate a worker’s ability 
to learn to do specific tasks and which take much 
of the “guesswork” out of job placement are given 
by local offices of State employment services. They 
are arranged under programs set up by apprentice- 
ship committees, unions, and employers under 
cooperative agreements. 

Included in the growing list of skilled occupa- 
tions in which aptitude testing programs have been 
set up are the following: Plumbers, pipefitters, 
painters, sheet-metal workers, electricians, brick- 
layers, tool- and die-makers, and printers. 

The aptitude tests now being used in the selec- 
tion of apprentices were developed by the United 
States Employment Service in cooperation with 
the various State employment services. 

There are two types of aptitude tests. One, the 
General Aptitude Test Battery, is used to measure 
the applicant’s aptitudes for success in a wide 
variety of jobs. The second type is used to deter- 
mine an applicant’s aptitude for success in a spe- 
cific occupation. 

Employment specialists assert that use of tests 
in determining the ability of applicants for appren- 
tice training has proved useful both to the young 
people who want to enter apprenticeship and to 
employers and unions. Through the use of these 
tests, these specialists say, applicants could be ad- 




























“Washer” test, left, and “Pegboard” test, right, being timed by 
an employment service specialist in local employment service 
office at Detroit, Mich. 


vised in advance regarding their chances for suc- 
cess in any specific occupation they desire to enter. 
Also, employers and unions can be advised regard- 
ing the chances for success of the candidates for 
apprenticeship training. 

Studies were made of the reasons why some 
persons entered training programs and then failed. 
These studies show that at least two-thirds of those 
who did not succeed in training could have been 
eliminated as candidates if they had been given 
pre-employment aptitude tests. Specialists do not 
contend that aptitude 
evidence that an applicant has all the qualifications 


testing is “sure-fire’’ 
for making good in a specific occupation. They do 
state, however, that a person who qualifies on the 
tests is more likely to succeed, provided of course, 
he has the interest and the physical 
abilities required. 

About 20 special test batteries, covering skilled 
occupations in which there is a growing demand for 
aptitude testing of applicants, have been developed 
by the USES and affiliated State employment 


proper 
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Job counseling for youth is an important function in the Nation's network of 1,800 employment service offices. About a million 
aptitude tests were given in 1952, helping the counselor to guide the applicant to the right job. 


services. They cover such occupations as plumber, 
pipefitter, shipfitter, tool and die maker, welder, 
aircraft assembler, aircraft mechanic, automobile 
mechanic, precision lens grinder, sheet-metal 
former, and others. 

In addition to the expanding use of aptitude 
tests as tools in the selection of candidates for 
apprenticeship, employment service tests are being 
used to help workers make new employment starts 
in line with their interests, abilities, and other 
qualifications. They are used in the employment 
service counseling and placement program to help 
voung people, to help match the handicapped with 
suitable jobs, and to help in evaluating the 
qualifications of persons whose skills are presently 
under-used. 

About 900 of the 1,800 local offices of the 
Federal State employment service are currently 
equipped to provide aptitude and job-performance 
tests. 

In 1952, approximately 1,000,000 individual job 
seekers were given tests of one kind or another at 
the local offices, in contrast with about 200,000 
who were given tests in 1947. 
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Journeyman plumber (left) shows an apprentice how to install 
outside pipe connection. This is one of the skilled trades in 
which aptitude testing is helping in the selection of apprentices. 
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By the end of January, 42 of the 44 State 
legislatures meeting in regular session this year 
were well under way. The Florida legislature will 
not meet until April 7, and the Alabama legislature 
not until May 5. 

Labor bills have been introduced in practically 
all of the legislatures that have met. As usual, the 
greatest volume is in workmen’s compensation, 
with the majority of the bills proposing benefit 
increases or amendments designed to improve the 
operation of the law. An interest in extending 
workmen’s compensation coverage to agricultural 
workers is shown in several bills introduced in 
California, Massachusetts, and New York. One 
of the Massachusetts bills has passed one house. 

In the field of child labor also, a trend toward 
protecting children employed in agriculture equally 
with children employed in factories or other estab- 
lishments is indicated by bills in California, 
Massachusetts, and New York. A California bill 
would make the maximum-hours provisions of the 
child-labor law applicable to minors under 18 in 
all occupations, not excepting agriculture and 
domestic service. Another California bill would 
entitle minors to penalty compensation under the 
workmen’s compensation law if they are injured 
while illegally employed in agriculture. A New 
York bill would set maximum working hours for 
children employed on farms corresponding to the 
maximum hours for children working in other 
occupations. Another New York bill would pro- 
hibit children under 15 from operating farm 
tre > on or across the public highway. A Massa- 
chusetts bill would require work permits for 
children under 16 in domestic service or farm work 
outside school hours as well as during school hours. 


Would Ban Discrimination 


Bills banning discrimination in employment on 
account of race, color, or religion, or amending 
existing antidiscrimination laws, have been intro- 
duced in seven States so far. Fair employment 
practice bills of the mandatory type have been 
introduced in three States—California, Kansas, 
and Missouri; and an Indiana bill would change 
the existing law, which relies on educational pro- 









42 State Legislatures Meet; Consider Improved Labor Laws 


cedures, into a mandatory law. A mandatory law 
is one in which the administering agency has 
authority to issue orders, enforceable in the courts, 
to correct specified discriminatory practices if they 
cannot be eliminated by informal conciliation. A 
Massachusetts amendment would prohibit discrim- 
ination in employment because of marital status. 


Wage-Hour Bills 


So far, 25 minimum wage or wage-hour, bills 
have been introduced in 8 States. A wage-hour 
bill has been introduced in Utah following the 
pattern of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
(setting a statutory minimum wage, requiring 
overtime pay after a certain number of hours a 
day or week, providing for wage boards to set 
minimum wages by occupation or industry, and 
covering both men and women). Amendments 
to the New York and Massachusetts minimum 
wage laws, which provide for minimum wage 
boards and cover both men and women, would 
add overtime provisions in both States, add a 
statutory minimum in New York, and raise the 
statutory minimum in Massachusetts. Mini- 
mum wages of $1 and $1.25 an hour are proposed 
in New York, and rates ranging from 75 cents to 
$1 an hour in One Massachu- 
setts bill would equalize at 75 cents an hour the 


Massachusetts. 


statutory minimum for occupations not covered 
by a wage order (now 75 cents) and the minimum 
for wage board orders (now 65 cents an hour). 
Other States proposing to set statutory minimum 
wages are Texas, Utah, and Wyoming (which 
have no minimum laws at present) and 
California and Wisconsin (which have minimum 


minors without a 


wage 


wage laws for women and 
statutory minimum). 

Several measures would provide assistance to 
workers in collecting wages. For example, a bill 
in Minnesota would permit the Industrial Com- 
mission to take assignments of workers’ wage 
claims up to $200; and bills in California and 
Oregon would authorize the labor departments to 
make reciprocal arrangements with other States 
to enforce and collect wage claims from employers 


who have left the State. 
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W-H Objectives Accepted, 
McComb’s 1952 Report Shows 





The fundamental objectives of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act are generally accepted by employ- 
ers, employees, and the public, notes Wm. R. 
McComb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, in his 1952 annual 
report. 

He points out, however, that the Divisions, 
which administer this law and the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, still receive complaints from 
business firms charging violation of the acts by 
their competitors. 

The basic provisions of the two laws concern 
minimum wage pay, time and one-half for over- 
time, and the restriction of child labor. In addition, 
the Public Contracts Act contains safety and 
health provisions. 

MeceComb’s report shows that as a result of the 
Divisions’ activities, employers during the 1952 
fiscal year agreed to pay $8,467,668 in back wages 
owed 144,792 emplovees by 17,055 establishments. 

Violations of the basic provisions of either or 
both laws were found in 58 percent of the 41,868 
establishments investigated during the year. 

Of the 38,754 investigated establishments whose 
coverage was not confined solely to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act’s child-labor provisions, 47 percent 
had violated the overtime pay provisions. Mini- 
mum wage violations were found in 20 percent of 
these establishments. 

Of the 5,284 violations of the child-labor pro- 
visions, 42 percent were due to the unlawful em- 
ployment on farms during school hours of children 
under 16 years of age. 

Violations of the safety and health provisions of 
the Public Contracts Act were found in 35 percent 
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of the 5,564 establishments investigated for com- 
pliance with these provisions. 

McComb comments that this record should not 
be considered representative of the compliance 
status of all covered establishments. The Divisions 
concentrated investigations where violations were 
most likely to be found, as they could investigate 
no more than 6 percent of the estimated 715,000 
establishments having covered employees under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The report states that the value of unclassified 
contracts let under the Public Contracts Act 
approximating $11,000,000,000—-was greater than 
in any vear since 1945. Minimum wage deter- 
minations in seven industries or branches became 
effective during the vear. 


Women’s Bureau Official 
Attends ILO Textile Meeting 


Mrs. Mary Hilton, Chief of the Research Divi- 
sion of the Labor Department’s Women’s Bureau, 
was one of the United States Government delegates 
to the fourth session of the Textiles Committee of 
the International Labor Organization which met 
in Geneva from February 2 to 14. 

This is one of the eight tripartite ILO indus- 
trial committees on which the governments, 
employers, and workers of 22 countries have equal 
representation. 

“International competition for trade in textile 
goods should not lead to a worsening of conditions 
of employment or a lowering of standards of 
living,’ the committee declared. 

Special problems affecting the employment of 
women in the textile industry were discussed, and 
a series of resolutions relating to the employment 
of women in the industry were approved. These 
covered, among others, health and welfare, ma- 
ternity leave, protection against heavy work, and 
vocational training. 

Second Government delegate to the meeting was 
A. Henry Thurston, of the National Production 
Authority. United States employer delegates were 
William F. Sullivan, president, National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, and Edwin Wilkin- 
son, executive vice president, National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers. Louis Stulberg, vice 
president, International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, represented United States workers. 








U.S. A... . Then and Now... 


From The Workers’ Story, the second Depart- 
ment of Labor Yearbook: 

In 1910, more than half of the people in the 
United States—54 out of every 100—lived in 
country areas. Today, about 60 out of every 100 
live in town areas, with about 30 percent of the 
population living in cities of 100,000 or more, and 
a further 20 percent in cities of from 10,000 to 
100,000. 


* * * 


Organized labor unions have grown from 2% 


million members in 1913 to between 14 and 16 
million in 1952. 
* * * 
Increased productivity is due almost entirely to 
technological change, with the changeover from 


General Erskine Honored 


Marine Lt. Gen. Graves B. Erskine was awarded 
the Distinguished Certificate by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped at its executive commit- 
tee meeting in Washington last month. 

General Erskine is now Commanding General, 
Fleet Marine Force, Atlantic, at Norfolk, Va. 
Committee Chairman Ross T. McIntire, Vice Ad- 
miral (MC) Rettl., presented the award for the 
President. 

General Erskine’s efforts to promote gainful 
employment for disabled veterans and other hand- 
icapped persons have been an important factor in 
bringing about the present nationwide year-round 
program spearheaded by the President’s Com- 
mittee. As head of the Retraining and Reemploy- 
ment Administration during 1946-47, the General 
established the first citizens’ cooperating com- 
mittee to officially observe National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week each October. He 
also assisted in forming governors’ committees 
for the further employment of the handicapped. 
He has continuously urged greater employment 
opportunities for handicapped both 
veteran and nonveteran. 

In making the presentation, Admiral McIntire 
said: “General Erskine deserves great credit for 
getting under way the national drive for greater 
opportunities for the handicapped. Today’s Pres- 
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human and animal power to mechanical power an 
important factor. Estimates show that in 1910 the 
total energy supply of the United States was made 
up of 1 part human labor, 4 parts animal labor, and 
7 parts mechanical labor. In 1945, it was made up 
of 1 part human, only 1 part animal, and more 
than 20 parts mechanical labor. 
* * * 

Out of every 100 persons 14 years and over in 
1910, 6 were illiterate; today less than 3 in every 
100 Americans are illiterate. It is estimated that 
the average worker in 1910 had 8 years of school- 
ing, compared with 11 years today. 

* * *« 

Production in the United States was actually 
about 3 times as great in 1950 as in 1910, and 
wages today buy more than twice as much in gen- 
eral as they did 40 vears ago. 


for Work for Handicapped 


ident’s Committee is a direct outgrowth of his 
pioneering work. This parchment award is deeply 
deserved.” 

Only two other individuals previously received 
the award—former Committee Vice Chairman 
Robert Ramspeck and former Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin. 





Committee Chairman Ross T. Meclintire presents the award to 


General Erskine at a meeting in the Department of Labor. 
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Number of Construction Workers Varies on Military Airfields 


Wide variations in requirements for workers of 
different types at different stages in the construc- 
tion of military airfields are shown in a recent 
study of four such projects by the Labor Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The four projects differed considerably as to 
size, as to the type of terrain on which they were 
constructed, and as to the equipment installed. 
They all had marked changes in the employment 
of engineers, other skilled, semiskilled, and un- 
skilled workers from the beginning to the end of 
construction. On the project where the changes 
were most extreme, employment dropped from a 
peak of 288 workers in the 12th week to 89 workers 
in the 15th week, with 64 percent of the decline 
occurring in the semiskilled and unskilled group. 
Three weeks later there were 149 workers on the 
job, but within another 3 weeks employment had 
been cut to 71 workers. (See accompanying chart.) 

Semiskilled and unskilled workers constituted a 
large part of the labor force on all the projects, 
ranging from 30 percent of the total on one to 65 
percent on another. Operating engineers, the most 
important of the skilled workers, constituted from 
18 to 31 percent of the total workers on the four 
projects 
Man-Hour Requirements 

The time required for completing the projects, 
which ranged from 20 to 35 weeks, depended on 
the size and complexity of the installations, the 
size of the work force emploved, and the amount 
of overtime worked. The man-hours required to 
complete a million dollars of work ranged from 
70,100 on one project to 118,000 on another, which 
had a relatively large work force for the size of the 
contract, and reported the most overtime. The 
ratio of labor to total cost did not exceed 21.2 
percent on any of the 4 projects, which compares 
favorably with a 30-percent labor-contract value 
ratio reported in a 1944 Bureau survey of labor 
cost at the site of airfield construction. 

Value of work put in place per man-hour was 
lower when site preparation involved extensive 
excavation in relation to the amount of costly new 
equipment installed. On one of the projects where 
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a major task was installation of high-intensity 
lighting, value of work put in place per man-hour 
was greatest ($14.27); on another where very 
little in the way of new equipment was installed, 
but where cubic-yard excavation volume was 
double that on the highest value project, it was 
only $8.48. 

Average weekly hours on the 4 projects ranged 
from 33.4 to 41.4, and average weekly earnings 
from $74.55 to $105.11; average hourly earnings 
ranged from $1.80 to $2.59. 

These facts and other findings are shown in a 
detailed article appearing in the February 1953 
Monthly Labor Review. This article is the third in 
a series describing the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
program of developing labor-requirement patterns 
for selected types of construction, as an aid in 
formulating policies concerning the best use of 
manpower. 
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Expirations of Union Contracts ' 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED Propwucts 


Monsanto Chemical Co. (John 
Louis, Mo. 
Labor). 

Parke, Davis & Co. Mich.—Gas, Coke & 
Chemical (Congress of Industrial Organizations). 


F. Queeny Plant)—St. 
Chemical Workers (American Federation of 


Intrastate, 


CONSTRUCTION 


Associated General Contractors of St. Louis—Intrastate 
Mo.—Bridge (AFL). 

Building 
(AFL). 

National Electrical Contractors Association, Inc. 
and Suffolk Chapter)—Electrical (AFL). 


-Baltimore, Md. 


Contractors—lIntrastate, Pa.—Hod Carriers 


Nassau 


Mason Contractors Association Brick- 
layers (AFL). 

Troy Builders Association 
riers (AFL). 


Intrastate, N. Y.—Hod Car- 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Corp.—Intrastate, Mass.— 
Hytron Union of Massachusetts (Inde- 
pendent). 


Employ ees 


Sonotone Corp.—Intrastate, N. Y.—Electrical Workers 
(Ind.). 


FABRICATED Metat Propvwucts 


Continental Can ‘Co., Inc.—Interstate—Steelworkers 

(CIO). 

Foop AND KINDRED PrRopwucts 
Dallas, Tex.—Bakery (AFL). 

Washington, D. C. 


Bakeries (10) 

Baking Companies (10) 
(CIO). 

Louisville Brewers Association 
(CIO). 

United Biscuit Co. of America (Keebler Weyl Baking Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Bakery (AFL). 


Teamsters 


Louisville, Ky.—Brewery 
Division) 
MACHINERY (Except ELEcTRICAL) 


Machine and Tool Companies (12) 
Electrical Workers (Ind.). 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp.—Stamford, Conn. 
Machinists (AFL). 

Universal Winding Co.—Cranston, R. I.—Machinists 
(AFL). 

Wood Brothers, Inc.—Des Moines, lowa—Auto Workers 
(CIO). 


1 Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor Statitistics. 
Any changes as of this date by the locals are not yet on record. 
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PRINTING, PUBLISHING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 

Franklin Association of Chicago 
graphical (AFL). 

McCall Corp.—Dayton, Ohio 


Chicago, Til. Typo- 
Printing Pressmen AFL . 


Propucts OF PETROLEUM AND Coal 


Cities Service Refining Corp. (Tutwiler Refinery Lake 
Charles, La.—Lake Charles Metal Trades Council 
AFL). 
PROFESSIONAL, ScCIENTIFIK 
AND CONTROLLING INSTRUMENTS 
Sperry Corp Sperry Gyroscope Co. Division Great 
Neck, N. Y.—Electrical Workers (CIO). 
STONE, CLay aNp G Lass Propwcrs 
Barre Granite Mfrs. Association—lIntrastate Vt 
Granite Cutters (AFL). 


Flat Glass Companies (25 Painters 


(AFL 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AND TELEGRAPH 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.—New York, N. Y., and 
Murray Hill, N. J.—Communications Workers (CIO). 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
tions Workers (CIO). 


TELEPHONE 


Intrastate, Ohio—Communica- 


TexTILeE Mitt Propucts 


A. D. Julliard & Co. (N. Y. Mills Division and Oneida 
Bleachery Division New York Mills, N. Y. 
Workers (AFL). 

Kendall Co.— Walpole, 


Textile 
Mass. Textile Workers (CIO). 


Conferences—Conventions 


April 6—Louisiana State Federation of Labor (American 
Federation of Labor)—Shreveport, La. 

April 8—Pennsylvania State Industrial Union Council 
(Congress of Industrial Organizations Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

April 13—Alabama State Industrial Union Council 
(CLO)—Fairfield, Ala. 

April 15—Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor 
(AFL)—Reading, Pa. 

April 17—UN/ILO Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor 


(International Labor Organization)—-Geneva, Switzer- 
land. 
April 18 


April 20 


Union Industries Show, (AFL 
Hotel and Restaurant 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Employees and Bar- 


tenders International Union (AFL)—Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

April 23—Coopers’ Internationa! Union of North America 
(AFL)—Chicago, Il. 


April 24—Utility Workers Union of Amercia (CIO) 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Some Current Publications 


Injuries and Accident Causes in Carpentry Opera- 
tions.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1118. 
A detailed analysis of accidents experienced by carpenters 
during 1948 and 1949. 58 pp. 35 cents. 





Occupational Wage Surveys.—By region, month surveyed, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin Nos., pages, and prices, as follows: Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton, Pa., May 1952, No. 1111, 18 pp., 15 cents; Atlanta, Ga., March 1952, 
No. 1102, 22 pp., 15 cents; Jacksonville, Fla., May 1952, No. 1110, 18 pp., 
15 cents; Louisville, Ky., May 1952, No. 1112, 24 pp., 20 cents. 


Negroes in the United States: Their Employment and Economic 
Status.— Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1119. The material focuses 
on recent national trends in the labor force and employment, and assembles 
information on significant economic and social characteristics of Negroes. 
58 pp. 30 cents. 


The Mobility of Tool and Die Makers, 1940-1951.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 1120. A survey of the work experience, training, and 
personal characteristics of the workers in these occupations. 67 pp. 35 cents. 


Union Wages and Hours: The Baking Industry, July 1, 1952.—Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 1123. This is the report that is made annually 
on the baking industry in 74 cities. 43 pp. 25 cents. 


Status of Women in the United States, 1952.—-Women’s Bureau. This 
report, originally presented at the Eighth Assembly of the Inter-American 
Commission of Women held in July 1952 in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was 
revised as of August 1, 1952, and made available for general distribution. 
15 pp. Free. 


State Labor Legislation in 1952.—Bureau of Labor Standards. Reprinted 
from the Monthly Labor Review, November 1952. 4 pp. Free. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender’s risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published use of labor and management, in 


news about labor and government, for the and international labor news. 
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